Chapter VIII
SECONDARY EDUCATION

Public Schools: Samuel Butler, B. K. Kennedy, nnd Thomas Arnold.

THE unsatisfactory state of the endowed public and gram-
mar schools during the second half of the eighteenth
century has already been described in Chapter IT. It cannot
be said that there was much improvement during the first
three or four decades of the nineteenth century* According
to Mr. Marvin, in his Century of Hope,1 "it has been estimated
that the condition of our public or higher schools was
worse between 1750 and 1840 than at any time since King
Alfred/' Be that as it may, the narrow classical curriculum,
the unsatisfactory housing and boarding conditions, and the
low moral tone continued to be characteristic of them. But
criticism was growing, and it came from many different
quarters. Utilitarianism, as expounded by Jeremy Bentham
and the two Mills, became popular in the early nineteenth
century. Its aim was "the greatest happiness of the greatest
number." It judged the rightness of an act, not by its
motive, but by its result on the pleasure or pain of those
affected by it.2 The philosophic radicals who held this creed
were intolerant of effete schools and colleges, which were
upholding a traditional and apparently useless curriculum.
The elder Mill, in his article on 'Education' in the Encyclo-
pedia Britannica (1825), says: "An institution for education*
which is hostile to progression, is the most preposterous,
and vicious thing, which the mind of man can conceive,"'*
Other criticisms came from the evangelicals. In spite of
their limited outlook, the movement with which they were
identified had (as Trevelyan says), "brought rectitude, un~
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2 See J. S. Mill, UtiJitariamm, and especially p. 22 of the Routledge edition,
8 James Mill on Education (ed. Cavcnagh), p. 67.